the particular dialects of different provinces in a tour of few months, the
absurdity of that is its own refutation."

As an appendage to the history of Nadir Shah, Jones published in
1 770 the Treatise on Oriental Poetry, it has seven sections m French
and a final section consisting of some of the odes of Hafiz, Many of
the ideas expressed here also appear in his Commentaries and in the
Dissertation on Oriental Literature.

The plea in all these works is that European scholars should get
rid of their queer notions about Asiatic poetry. Jones refutes their
condemnation that Oriental poetry is spiritless and the result of a bad
taste. He also tries to remove the feeling from the European's mind
that the study of Oriental languages is difficult. He points out that, on
the contrary, it is both easy and necessary. He feels that a certain
metrical variety and facility characterise Oriental poetry and that the
Europeans will do well to cultivate it, if only to enlarge their field of
allusion and metaphor. Besides, he gives a number of translations, all
of which were appreciated for their faithfulness and adequacy. He thus
tries to make Europe realise that, far from symbolizing grossness and
ignorance, the Orient really means literary elegance and cultural richness.

Jones's Commentaries on Asiatic poetry, written in Latin, is one
of his major critical works. It occupies the whole of the sixth volume in
his complete works and is divided into six parts, and there are about
twenty chapters. It is a comprehensive treatise on the poetry of the
Asiatics: its novelty, variety and copiousness; its measures, along with
a comparative view of classical metres and Asiatic ones; its imagery,
and the sources from which it is drawn; its similes, open or occult; the
triple use of simile, the various devices calculated to heighten the beauty
of the effect; the concept of sublimity and its sources in terror, grandeur,
power; the beauty and subject-matter of Asiatic poetry; the two kinds
of plaintive poetry, its adages and aphorisma; its love poetry, and the
types of poetical commendation; descriptive poetry, Asiatic and Greek;
the various noted poets in Persian, Arabic and Turkish; the three kinds
of language, the sublime, the beautiful, and the mean; and, finally, an
elaborate index containing several illustrations and quite a few of
Jones's own writings composed at the age of twenty-six.

The following passage from the seventh chapter speaks for its
nature and scope; the subject is comparison.

''The universal temple of nature supplies poets with an infinite
variety of similitudes.   Let them place before their eyes the
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